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FOREWORD 

In  world  wheat  trade,  there  are  four  countries  which  have  most  consistently  been  in 
an  export  position  and  have  therefore  been  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Big  IV"  world 
wheat  exporters.  These  countries  are  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States. 

Since  one  or  more  of  these  countries  may  hold  heavy  wheat  stocks  at  any  one  time, 
and  since  the  world  situation  is  more  or  less  traditionally  confronted  by  an  excess 
exportable  supply,  there  is  keen  interest  in  the  competitive  situation  between  each  of 
these  four  countries.  For  this  reason  a  series  of  articles  was  prepared  for  Foreign 
Agriculture  Magazine  during  the  year  1970/71,  dealing  with  some  of  the  main  aspects  of 
these  countries'  marketing  systems.  Because  of  the  interest  shown  in  this  series,  it  was  felt 
that  producers,  grain  trade  representatives,  and  other  persons  interested  in  U.S.  wheat 
exports  would  find  it  useful  to  have  the  articles  reprinted  under  a  single  cover.  Also 
included  is  some  reference  data  which  should  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  discussions. 

For  the  year  1970/71,  the  four  countries  dealt  with  in  this  publication  accounted 
for  a  total  of  about  43  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  exports,  out  of  a  total  world  export 
volume  which  is  estimated  to  have  reached  almost  56  million  tons.  The  tabular  material 
contained  in  the  Appendix  shows  that  production  and  export  volume  in  several  of  the 
"Big  IV"  countries  rose  sharply  during  the  1960's.  In  more  recent  years  however,  a 
decline  in  world  wheat  import  demand  has  caused  a  sizable  buildup  of  stocks  and 
unprecedented  curtailment  of  production.  With  these  stocks,  competition  for  export 
markets  recently  has  been  especially  keen.  Thus,  this  publication  will  provide  a  timely 
basis  for  comparing  the  production  and  export  marketing  systems  presently  in  use  in  the 
"Big  IV"  countries. 

The  author  of  this  series,  Andrew  B.  Bellingham,  who  is  now  on  assignment  as 
Assistant  Agricultural  Attache'  in  Mexico  City,  is  grateful  for  the  assistance  of 
representatives  of  producers  and  export  firms;  and  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  in 
Australia,  Argentina,  and  Canada. 


Richard  E.  Bell,  Director 
Grain  and  Feed  Division 
July  28,  1971 
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in  Major  Exporting  Countries 


I.  How  the  Market  Structures  Compare 


By  ANDREW  B.  BELLINGHAM 

Grain  and  Feed  Division,  FAS 


World  trade  in  wheat  is  expected  to 
increase  this  year,  and  competition  prom- 
ises to  remain  intense  among  the  principal 
exporters — Canada,  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  United  States.  This  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  wheat 
marketing  covers  the  organization  and 
structural  setting  of  the  market  in  each 
nation  and  its  price  support  system. 

Subsequent  articles  will  compare  do- 
mestic and  export  marketing,  quality 
and  grading,  production  control,  and 
producer  prices. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  (CWB) 
was  established  under  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  Act  of  1935  and  is  a 
quasi-governmental  trading  organization. 
It  was  established  to  effect  the  orderly 
marketing  of  western  grains  entering 
interprovincial  and  export  trade  on  be- 
half of  producers  in  the  Provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  and 
in  certain  areas  of  British  Columbia  and 


A  nation's  wheat  marketing 

structure  is  made  up  of 

many  elements:  from  top 

Australia's  Wheat  Board  (1968-69) 

and  its  Geelong  terminal; 

and  Canada's  Alberta  Wheat  Pool. 


Ontario.  The  Canadian  Government 
finances  various  operations  of  the  CWB 
and  protects  that  organization's  monop- 
oly position  by  requiring  producers  to 
market  through  it. 

The  CWB  has  five  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Canadian  Government. 
The  Commissioners  in  turn  select  the 
four  executive  officers — executive  direc- 
tor, treasurer,  secretary,  and  executive 
assistant.  The  head  office  is  in  Winnipeg, 
with  other  offices  in  Vancouver  and 
Calgary  and  overseas  offices  in  London 
and  Tokyo. 

The  CWB  owns  no  facilities  but  in- 
stead arranges  with  owners  of  country, 
terminal,  and  port  elevators  and  trans- 
portation facilities  to  use  their  services. 
The  cost  of  operation  is  deducted  from 
producers'  returns. 

The  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners, 
operating  under  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  set  up  by,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  administration  of, 
the  Canada  Grain  Act  and  supervises  all 
aspects  of  grading,  weighing,  and  han- 
dling of  grain.  It  consists  of  a  Chief 
Commissioner  and  no  more  than  two 
other  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor-In-Council  for  2-year  terms. 
This  Board  operates  the  Government's 
five  terminals  and  one  port  elevator  in 
Prince  Rupert. 

There  are  various  other  storage  and 
marketing  organizations  in  western  Can- 
ada   which    include    the    Saskatchewan 


Wheat  Pool,  one  of  the  oldest  farmer 
organizations.  There  are  also  the  Alberta 
and  the  Manitoba  Wheat  Pools.  United 
Grain  Growers,  Ltd.,  is  a  major  elevator 
operator  made  up  of  farmer  stockholders. 
In  February  1970,  a  new  grain  export 
agency — Excan  Grain,  Ltd. — was  formed. 
Financed  by  four  Prairie  cooperative  ele- 
vator systems.  United  Grain  Growers, 
the  Manitoba  Pool  Elevators,  the  Sas- 
katchewan Wheat  Pool,  and  the  Alberta 
Wheat  Pool,  this  agency  will  complement 
the  CWB  in  sales  activities  stressing 
grains  other  than  wheat. 

The  Canadian  Government's  role  is  in 
its  power  over  the  CWB  and  the  Board 
of  Grain  Commissioners,  by  setting  the 
initial  payment  to  producers,  by  granting 
various  aids  to  agriculture  (both  domes- 
tic and  export),  and  by  the  very  recent 
attempt  at  acreage  control. 

The  Australian  Wheat  Board  (AWB), 
created  by  complementary  State  and 
Federal  legislation  in  1947,  is  a  Govern- 
ment-authorized nationwide  monopoly 
with  authority  for  the  marketing  of 
wheat  in  Australia  and  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  and  flour.  The  majority  of 
its  15  members  are  elected  by  wheat 
growers.  Every  5  years,  new  Federal  and 
State  legislation  provides  for  the  ongoing 
operation  of  the  AWB.  Constitutionally, 
the  Commonwealth — during  peace  time 
— has  power  to  make  laws  relating  to 
".  .  .  trade  and  commerce  with  other 
countries  and  among  the  States.  .  .  ."  but 
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not  to  production  or  marketing  within  a 
State.  For  this.  State  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. By  regulation,  all  wheat  moving  off 
the  farm  must  be  delivered  to  the  Board. 

The  10  grower  representatives  are  first 
recommended  by  the  growers  of  each  of 
the  mainland  wheat  producing  States 
(New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Vic- 
toria, South  Australia,  and  West  Austra- 
lia), and  then  appointed  by  the  Minister 
for  Primary  Industry,  acting  for  the 
Commonwealth.  The  chairman  and  the 
members  representing  commercial,  finan- 
cial, flour  milling,  and  employee  interests 
are  appointed  directly  by  the  Minister. 
All  members  serve  3  years. 

The  AWB  has  a  general  manager,  an 
assistant  genera]  manager,  and  five  other 
officers  who  are  responsible  for  the  vari- 
ous functions  of  the  Board.  The  executive 
offices  are  in  Melbourne. 


The  Bulk  Handling  Au- 
thorities in  each  State  act 
as  agents  for  the  AWB  in 
the  handling  of  the  crops 
with  powers  derived  from 
Commonwealth  and  State 
legislation.  In  three  States 
these  are  statutory  (Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales, 
and  Queensland),  while  in 
Western  Australia  and 
South  Australia  the  Bulk 
Handling  Authorities  are 
cooperatives,  owned  and 
operated  by  growers. 

The  Australian  Govern- 
ment plays  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  the  wheat  in- 
dustry setting.  Although 
the  Government  does  not 
participate  in  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the 
AWB,  it  is  responsible  for 
establishing  the  guaran- 
teed and  home-consump- 
tion prices,  maintains  the 
liquidity  of  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund,  and  makes 
available  various  other 
aids  in  both  the  domestic 
and  export  area. 

In  Argentina,  the  wheat 
market  is  less  centralized 
and  private  traders  nor- 
mally handle  all  exports. 
The  National  Grain  Board 
(Junta  National  de  Gra- 
nos),  established  in  1963, 
is  semiautonomous  under 
the  Secretariat  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Livestock. 

The  National  Grain 
Board  has  broad  regulatory  powers  over 
all  grain  trading  to  insure  fair  compe- 
tition and  it  can  enter  into  export  con- 
tracts. The  Board  also  operates  all  termi- 
nal and  port  elevators  and  most  of  the 
elevators  at  interior  points.  The  private 
trade  pays  the  Board  for  their  use. 

The  National  Grain  Board  is  made  up 
of  a  president,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricuhure  and  Livestock,  and 
eight  members  of  a  board  of  directors. 
Four  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
are  selected  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture, of  Commerce,  of  the  Treasury, 
and  of  Transportation.  One  of  these  is 
named  vice  president  of  the  Board.  The 
remaining  four  members  are  designated 
by  each  of  the  four  following  organiza- 
tional groups:  The  associations  of  agri- 
cultural producers,  the  agricultural  co- 
operative   societies,    industry,    and    the 


grain  trade.  The  members  are  finally 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  operations  of  the  National  Grain 
Board  are  financed  by  a  tax  on  exports. 
In  Argentina,  the  National  Grain 
Board  operates  chiefly  as  a  regulatory 
agency.  Unlike  the  Canadian  and  Austra- 
lian Wheat  Boards,  it  does  not  normally 
operate  as  a  marketing  organ.  A  cash 
market  operates  freely  in  Buenos  Aires 
as  well  as  a  futures  market.  In  years 
when  the  market  price  falls  below  the 
support  price  and  the  National  Grain 
Board's  stocks  build  up,  the  Board  be- 
comes a  more  important  marketing  fac- 
tor. Wheat  has  been  the  only  grain  pur- 
chased in  significant  quantities  by  the 
Board,  and  in  recent  years  Board  pur- 
chases have  ranged  from  3  percent  to  63 
percent  of  the  country's  total  output. 

The  Grain  Board  negotiates  sales  made 
under  bilateral  agreements,  but  generally 
allows  the  private  trade  to  carry  out 
delivery.  The  Board  is  a  seller  of  its  own 
stocks  (recently,  even  at  a  loss)  in  order 
to  maintain  supplies  adequate  to  meet 
those  export  commitments.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  in  mid- 1967  and  1969,  the 
Board  has  acted  as  an  importer  of  wheat 
and  sold  it  directly  in  domestic  markets. 
The  Board  also  exerts  considerable  in- 
fluence over  wheat  exports  in  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses. 

In  the  United  States,  the  marketing 
system  is  comparatively  free  from  Gov- 
ernment controls,  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  being  the  closest 
counterpart  to  the  Wheat  Boards  in 
Canada,  A-istralia,  and  Argentina. 

The  CCC  was  created  in  1948  under  a 
Federal  charter  in  authorizing  it  to  buy, 
sell,  make  agricultural  loans,  store,  trans- 
port, and  perform  other  necessary  com- 
modity activities.  Its  costs  are  financed  by 
appropriations,  but  it  carries  out  its  op- 
erations largely  through  nongovernmental 
facilities. 

Three  future  markets  trading  in  wheat 
exist  within  the  United  States:  The  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  the  Kansas  City 
Grain  Exchange,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Grain  Exchange. 

Grain  trade  within  the  United  States 
is  carried  on  both  by  cooperatives  and 
by  commercially  owned  firms. 

All  four  of  the  countries  have  price 
support  systems.  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States  have  two-price  systems 
while  Argentina  has  a  single  support 
price.  In  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina the  support  system  is  implemented 
by  the  applicable  Government  agency 
entering  the  market  when  necessary.  In 
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Canada  and  Australia  the  Boards  serve 
as  the  sole  buyer  and  seller. 

In  all  four  nations  the  world  supply 
and  price  situation  is  of  major  impor- 
tance when  setting  support  levels.  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  the  United  States 
have  conditions  which  limit  benefits  to 
the  producer.  Both  Canada  and  Australia 
have  delivery-quota  systems  meaning 
that  production  above  a  certain  level 
receives  no  support,  while  in  the  United 
States  a  producer  must  comply  with  the 
acreage-restricting  condition  of  acreage 
allotments  in  order  to  benefit  from  the 
support  program.  Only  in  Argentina  is 
the  support  program  open  ended  con- 
cerning the  quantity  covered. 

In  Canada,  there  are  two  prices  which 
act  as  price  supports:  the  initial  payment 
to  growers  and  the  home  consumption 
price.  Both  of  these  are  announced  each 
year  by  Parliament.  (The  initial  payment 
has  been  used  since  the  inception  of  the 
CWB,  and  the  home  consumption  price 
was  initiated  Aug.  1,  1969.)  In  setting 
these  prices,  the  Government  takes  into 
consideration  current  and  prospective  de- 
mand, prices,  and  any  other  factors  that 
may  be  relevant. 

The  initial  payment,  or  support  price, 
for  the  1970-71  crop  year  is  Can$1.50 
per  bushel,  the  same  as  for  the  1969-70 
crop  year.  (The  exchange  rate  on  Sept. 
24,  1970,  was  Can$0.9814  =  US$1.00.) 
Payment  is  limited  to  CWB-allowed  de- 
liveries. This  price  is  for  No.  1  Manitoba 
Northern  in  store  in  Fort  William/ Port 
Arthur,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
A  deduction  is  made  for  handling,  stor- 
age, and  transportation  depending  upon 
delivery  point.  This  averages  about  22 
cents  per  bushel.  The  home  consumption 


price,  which  covers  all  wheat  for  domes- 
tic human  consumption,  remains  at  Can 
$1,955  per  bushel. 

A  two-price  system  also  exists  in 
Australia,  with  a  guaranteed  export  price 
and  a  home  consumption  price.  The 
guaranteed  price  represents  a  support 
price  on  a  specified  quantity  of  wheat  for 
export.  From  1963-64  to  1968-69,  the 
quantity  under  the  export  guarantee  had 
been  150  million  bushels.  In  1968-69, 
the  guaranteed  price  was  decreased  to 
A$1.45  per  bushel,  from  A$1.64  in 
1967-68,  and  the  quantity  was  increased 
to  200  million  bushels.  (Par  value  is 
A$1.12  =  US$1.00.)  At  the  same  time 
the  home  consumption  price  was  in- 
creased to  A$1.71  per  bushel  from 
A$  1.655.  The  guaranteed  price  for  1969- 
70  is  A$1.459  per  bushel  on  200  million 
bushels;  the  home  consumption  price  is 
A$  1.725.  The  guaranteed  price  in  1968- 
69  (and  also  in  1969-70)  was  set  at  a 
level  closely  related  to  world  trading 
conditions  and  prospects,  and  took  into 
account  IGA  price  levels.  (Deliveries, 
and  hence  payments,  are  now  limited  by 
the  delivery  quota  system  which  will  be 
covered  in  a  later  article.) 

West  Australian  producers  continue  to 
receive  an  additional  payment  based  on 
the  ocean  freight  rate  advantage  on 
shipments  from  West  Australia.  Under 
the  Fifth  Wheat  Stabilization  Plan  this 
premium  is  limited  to  A$0.025  per 
bushel.  The  guaranteed  price  is  based  on 
FAQ  wheat  f.o.b.  Australian  ports;  the 
home  consumption  price  is  free  on  rail 
(f.o.r.)  Australian  ports.  Producer  pay- 
ments are  made  after  a  deduction  cover- 
ing freight  and  handling  cost. 

In  Australia,  each  wheat  stabilization 


plan  operates  for  5  years.  Until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fourth  plan  at  the  end  of 
the  1967-68  wheat  crop  year  (Nov.  30, 
1968),  the  annual  guaranteed  price  and 
the  home  consumption  price  were  based 
on  economic  surveys  taken  every  5  years 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  guaranteed  price  was  based  on  the 
use  of  a  "yield  divisor,"  representing  the 
national  yield  per  acre,  and  was  used  to 
convert  "average  farm"  cost  into  cost  of 
production  per  acre  of  wheat.  In  practice, 
the  yield  divisor  averaged  1.5  to  3.0 
bushels  per  acre  below  the  actual  yield 
per  acre.  The  yield  divisor  was  used  to 
make  annual  adjustments — and  the  re- 
sult was  a  higher  guaranteed  price.  Un- 
der this  system,  the  annual  guaranteed 
price  for  wheat  in  any  season  was  equal 
to  the  official  cost  of  production  for  that 
season  as  determined  by  the  Wheat  In- 
dustry Stabilization  Acts.  The  main  cost 
factors  involved  were  the  charges  for 
handling  and  storage,  fertilizer  cost,  and 
depreciation  and  interest  on  farm  capital. 

The  home  consumption  price  was 
equal  to  the  guaranteed  price  plus  a  fac- 
tor to  cover  the  cost  of  transport  to 
Tasmania.  The  fifth  plan,  begun  with 
1968-69  crop,  uses  the  yield  divisor  only 
in  setting  the  home  consumption  price, 
resulting  in  a  two-price  system. 

The  Argentine  support  price  on  wheat 
is  determined  and  announced  annually 
by  the  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  and 
Livestock.  Production  cost,  world  prices, 
the  exchange  rate,  and  the  general  up- 
ward movement  in  all  Argentine  prices 
are  major  considerations.  To  supplement 
the  support  price,  a  minimum  trading 
price,    below    which   private    sales   were 
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not  allowed,  was  used  for  the  crops  of  1966-67  through  1969- 
70.  For  the  1970-71  crop,  a  single  price  is  used. 

The  support  price  remains  at  16.50  new  pesos  per  unit  of 
220  pounds,  as  has  been  the  case  since  1968-69.  (The  new 
peso  is  4  per  U.S.  dollar.)  Premiums  (in  addition  to  the  basic 
payment  of  16.50  new  pesos)  are  to  be  paid  on  the  1970-71 
crop  according  to  a  seasonally  stepped  schedule:  17.00  in 
March,  17.40  in  April,  and  17.65  in  May  through  September. 
In  October  and  November,  however  (the  last  months  of  the 
crop  year),  only  the  basic  16.50-peso  rate  will  be  paid.  This 
price  is  for  hard  wheat  f.o.r.  dockside  Buenos  Aires. 

The  United  States  has  a  support  price  covering  wheat  for 


domestic  food  use  based  on  100  percent  of  the  parity  price  as 
of  July  1  of  the  harvest  year.  The  parity  price  is  that  which 
results  in  the  same  purchasing  power  as  in  the  10  years  previ- 
ous; in  the  past  5  years  it  has  ranged  from  $2.57  per  bushel  in 
1966-67  to  $2.82  in  1970-71. 

For  all  other  wheat  the  support  price  (the  national  average 
loan)  has  been  $1.25  per  bushel  since  1965-66.  World  prices, 
feeding  value  relative  to  feedgrains,  and  the  level  of  support 
on  feedgrains  are  considered  in  setting  the  national  average 
loan.  To  qualify  for  the  support  program  the  producer  must 
comply  with  the  allotments  and  certain  other  conditions, 
principally  pertaining  to  land  conservation  practices. 
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Transferring  wheat  from  elevator  to  ship,  Baltimore,  Md. 


By  ANDREW  B.  BELLINGHAM 

Grain  and  Feed  Division,  FAS 


(This  is  the  second  article  in  a  series 
which  details  how  Canada,  Australia, 
Argentina,  and  the  United  States  mar- 
ket their  wheat.  The  first  article  dealt 
with  the  organization  and  structural 
setting  of  the  market,  and  their  price 
support  systems.  Foreign  Agriculture, 
Oct.   12,   1970.) 

Although  many  similarities  exist  in 
the  domestic  handling  of  wheat  in  the 
four  nations,  there  is  one  basic  differ- 
ence. In  Canada  and  Australia,  all 
wheat  is  pooled.  (A  marketing  pool 
exists  when  producers  accumulate  their 
wheat  and  market  it  through  a  central 
sales  organization.)  This  allows  for 
equal  sharing  of  costs  and  returns  on 
the  marketing  of  an  entire  season's  crop, 
depending  on  delivery  point. 

In  the  United  States  and  Argentina, 
cooperative  marketing  is  similar  in  a 
limited  respect  but  producers  selling 
wheat  receive  the  prevailing  market 
price  at  time  of  delivery. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  (CWB), 
through  its  delivery-quota  system  and 
the  issuance  of  permit  books,  controls 
the  oflf-farm  flow  of  all  wheat.  All  farm- 
ers are  issued  permit  books  allowing 
them  to  deliver  their  wheat  to  desig- 
nated elevators,   either  cooperative   or 


private,  as  the  producer  chooses. 

Beginning  with  the  1970-71  season, 
the  producer  may  choose  two  delivery 
points — a  primary  one  and  an  alternate 
— both  being  in  the  province  and  in  the 
area  designated  by  the  CWB. 

An  initial  quota  and  subsequent  gen- 
eral quotas — which  came  about  as  stor- 
age space  allowed — were  used  through 
the  1969-70  crop  year;  and  with  the 
implementation  of  "Operation  Lift"  (an 
acronym  for  "Lower  Inventory  For  To- 
morrow") in  1970-71,  producers  are 
given  a  delivery  quota  based  on  their 
reduction  of  wheat  acreage  and  their 
increases  in  summer  fallow  and  peren- 
nial forage  acreages.  Delivery  quotas 
depend  on  needs  of  port  positions. 

The  initial  payment  to  Canadian  pro- 
ducers is  paid  on  deliveries  according 
to  an  established  grade-discount  scale 
and  includes  freight  and  handling  de- 
ductions which  vary  according  to  de- 
livery point.  Upon  delivery,  farmers 
are  given  certificates  for  any  further 
payments  derived  from  the  pool. 

Apart  from  sales  between  farmers 
within  the  same  province  the  CWB  con- 
trols all  domestic  sales  of  Prairie  wheat 
from  country  to  terminal  or  port  posi- 
tions. Futures  trading  in  wheat  on  the 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  was  stopped 
during  World  War  II.  Until  August  1, 
1969,  basic  selling  prices  announced  by 
the  CWB  each  day  applied  to  all  sales 


whether  for  domestic  or  export  use. 
Since  that  date  a  minimum  guaranteed 
sales  price  of  Can$L955  has  been  in 
efTect  for  all  sales  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. (The  present  par  value  is  Can$1.00 
=  US$0,988.)  The  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem means  that  even  when  world  prices 
fall  to  a  lower  level,  wheat  producers 
still  have  a  guaranteed  return  of  Can 
$1,955  on  the  approximately  60  mil- 
lion bushels  per  year  consumed  do- 
mestically. 

In  Australia,  where  wheat  is  pooled  as 
in  Canada  (most  of  the  crop  is  deliv- 
ered to  facilities  owned  by  the  Wheat 
Board  or  by  Bulk  Handling  Authorities 
(BHA).  The  AWB  allows  some  wheat 
to  be  delivered  directly  to  mills,  grain 
merchants,  or  to  other  licensed  receivers. 
The  initial  payment,  with  freight  and 
handling  charges  deducted  according  to 
original  delivery  point,  is  made  on  the 
delivery  of  quota  wheat.  Since  1957-58, 
the  initial  payment  has  been  A$1.10  per 
bushel  for  FAQ  wheat,  f.o.r.  (free  on 
rail)  at  ports.  (Par  value  is  A$l.]l  = 
US$1.00.)  Before  establishment  of  the 
quota  system,  which  began  with  the 
1969-70  crop  year,  producers  received 
the  initial  payment  on  any  amount  de- 
livered. Presently,  nonquota  wheat  does 
not  receive  the  initial  payment  until  all 
quota  wheat  has  been  handled.  Until 
1968-69,  a  premium  of  about  A$0.03 
to  A$0.04  per  bushel  was  paid  on  the 


delivery  of  bagged  wheat. 

Beginning  in  December  1969,  in  order 
to  help  assure  satisfactory  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  quota  system,  the  AWB 
began  to  sell  wheat  to  stock  feeders  at 
AS  1.50  per  bushel,  or  at  A$  1.435— the 
same  price  paid  by  starch  manufactur- 
ers— if  the  feeder  buys  all  requirements 
to  November  1970  from  the  AWB. 

The  AWB  maintains  separate  pools 
for  premium  wheats  in  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria. 
Flour  millers  in  New  South  Wales  and 
West  Australia  also  buy  premium  wheats 
under  separate  arrangements.  The  State 
Wheat  Board  in  Queensland  controls 
premium  payments  in  Queensland,  act- 
ing as  an  agent  of  the  AWB.  Premiums 
paid  vary  according  to  protein  content 
and  these  have  ranged  up  to  as  much 
at  A$0.20  to  A$0.25  per  bushel,  al- 
though in  most  cases  they  average  from 
A$0.05  to  A$0.10  per  bushel.  Aus- 
tralia's two-price  system  also  incorpo- 
rates a  home  consumption  price.  The 
AWB  sells  wheat  for  domestic  human 
consumption  at  A$1.725. 

Argentine  producers  deliver  their 
wheat — at  their  own  discretion — either 
to  private  or  cooperative  buyers,  or  to 
the  Grain  Board  (AGB).  Wheat  is  col- 
lected by  private  merchants  or  coopera- 
tives— who  pay  the  market  price — and 
is  consigned  to  brokers  or  commission 
men  in  the  major  markets.  In  most 
cases,  export  firms  purchase  grain  at 
major  markets  such  as  Buenos  Aires,  al- 
though in  some  cases  they  may  purchase 
directly  from  large  producers. 

Sales  to  the  Argentine  Grain  Board 
go  through  similar  channels:  from  coun- 
try merchant  or  cooperative,  to  broker 


or  commission  man,  to  the  Board.  The 
support  price  is  based  on  wheat  at 
Buenos  Aires  with  discounts  applied  to 
interior  delivery  points. 

If  farmers  deliver  to  the  Grain  Board, 
they  are  paid  90  percent  of  the  support 
price  within  10  working  days  of  delivery 
and  the  balance  within  90  days.  Prior 
to  the  1969-70  crop  year  the  policy  had 
been  to  pay  70  percent  on  delivery  and 
the  balance  in  90  days.  The  movement 
from  country  point  to  port  or  terminal 
position  is  determined  by  the  market's 
needs  and  is  comparatively  free  from 
the  Grain  Board's  influence. 

In  Argentina,  the  Buenos  Aires  cash 
market  is  the  most  important,  generally 
setting  the  price  levels  for  other  markets. 
The  futures  market  in  Buenos  Aires 
historically  has  been  of  only  limited 
value  for  determining  deferred  cash 
values  because  of  high  inflation  and  a 
fluctuating  exchange  rate.  With  more 
stability  since  1968,  futurestrading 
levels  have  become  more  important. 

During  crop  years  1966-67  through 
1969-70,  when  minimum  trading  prices 
were  about  10  to  15  percent  below  the 
support  prices,  farmers  were  often  will- 
ing to  sell  at  levels  below  the  support  to 
get  full  cash  payment.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  a  single  support  price  in  1970- 
71,  which  is  also  the  minimum  trading 
price  (excluding  discounts  by  brokers 
and  commission  men),  domestic  trad- 
ing levels  should  be  above  the  support 
level  of  US$1.87  per  100  pounds. 

The  U.S.  producer  is  also  free  to  mar- 
ket his  grain  as  he  chooses,  delivering 
it  either  to  privately  or  cooperatively 
owned  facilities.  He  may  sell  his  grain 
and  receive  the  market  price  or  he  may 


Portable  elevator  moves  wheat  from  underground  silo,  Argentina. 


store  it  for  his  own  account.  If  the  pro- 
ducer has  complied  with  Government 
regulations,  he  is  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  Government  loan  program  and  to 
receive  the  support  price.  He  may  later 
redeem  the  wheat  which  serves  as  col- 
lateral for  the  loan  by  repaying  the 
principal  plus  interest  prior  to  the  ma- 
turity date.  If  he  chooses  to  default,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  assumes 
ownership.  In  this  event,  the  collateral 
wheat  fully  satisfies  the  loan  regardless 
of  the  market  price  level. 

The  movement  of  wheat  from  the 
farm  to  terminals  and  ports  is  guided  by 
market  needs.  U.S.  cash  and  futures 
markets  fluctuate  freely  and  trading 
prices  may  be  below  the  support  price. 

Just  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
procedure  by  which  wheat  reaches  its 
ultimate  customer  in  the  four  countries, 
there  is  also  a  difference  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  transporting  and 
of  storing  it.  In  Australia  and  Argen- 
tina, storage  facilities  are  centrally  con- 
trolled; in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
virtually  all  storage  space  is  privately  or 
cooperatively  owned. 

Canada  has  the  greatest  amount  of  on- 
farm  storage  because  the  delivery-quota 
system  forces  farmers  to  hold  stocks  for 
delivery  late  in  the  season,  or  even  into 
a  subsequent  season.  In  Argentina  and 
Australia,  where  farmers  have  been  able 
to  deliver  unlimited  quantities  to  the 
Board,  there  is  very  little  on-farm 
storage. 

Railroads  are  the  main  means  of  long 
haul  transport  of  wheat  in  every  coun- 
try except  Argentina.  Railroads  are 
Government  controlled  in  Australia 
and  Argentina,  and  Government  regu- 
lated in  the  United  States.  Of  the  two 
railroads  in  Canada,  one  is  privately 
owned  while  the  other  is  Government 
controlled.  Trucking  and  water  trans- 
port facilities  are  in  private  hands  in 
all  four  of  the  countries  concerned. 

The  cost  of  moving  wheat  from  the 
interior  collection  point  to  port  positions 
varies  greatly  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Comparison  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  rail  export  rates  shows  the 
Canadian  rates  to  be  considerably  lower. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  owns  no 
storage  facilities.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment owns  five  terminals  and  one  port 
facility — at  Prince  Rupert  in  British 
Columbia.  These  represent  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  total  off-farm  storage 
capacity  in  Canada.  As  of  December  1, 
1969,  there  were  4,985  public  country 
elevators  in  Canada  with  397.3  million 
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OFF-FARM  STORAGE  CAPACITY  FOR  GRAIN  AND  OILSEEDS 


Producing  nation 

Country 
storage 

MiU 
storage 

Terminal 
storage 

Port 
storage 

Total 

Average  grain 
and  oilseed 
production' 

Off-farm 
storage  as 
percent  of 
production 

Canada  (Aug.  1970) 

Mil.  bit.       Mil.  bii.      Mil.  bu.          Mil  bu.          Mil.  bii.             Mil  bu.                 Percent 
398.8           9.3             165.1            126.8                 700.0              1,513                      46.3 
591.2         16.3               --                137.7                 745.2                588                    126.7 
1294           --                 --                 11QA                  i/iQ  n                  QOT                       -tin 

Australia  (Dec.  1970) 

Argentina  (1969) 

United  States  (July  1970) 

2,912.8 

-- 

1,877.8 

0) 

^4,790.6              9,258                      51.7 

For  crop  years  1967-68  to  1969-70. 


Port  facilities  are  included  with  terminal  facility  total. 


Licensed  storage. 


bushels  capacity.  The  Saskatchewan 
Wheat  Pool  was  the  largest  operator — ■ 
1,235  facilities  with  93.5  million  bushels 
of  storage  capacity. 

Following  in  descending  order  were 
Federal  Grain  Ltd.  with  1,106  storage 
units  having  a  capacity  of  78.0  million 
bushels,  and  the  United  Grain  Growers 
Ltd. — 821  elevators,  65.6  million  bush- 
els. The  1 1  largest  firms  in  Canada  own 
all  but  34  of  the  country  elevators.  Of 
the  port  facilities,  the  majority  are  in 
Ontario  (16,  54.4  million  bushels)  and 
Quebec   (11,  69.9  million  bushels). 

The  CWB  annually  negotiates  agree- 
ments which  set  handling  and  storage 
costs  to  enable  it  to  use  privately  and 
cooperatively  owned  elevators.  For  the 
1970-71  crop  year,  handling  charges 
are  the  same  as  in  1969-70:  Can 
$0.0575  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, Can  $0,045  per  bushel  for  oats.  Stor- 
age charges  are  1/30  of  a  Canadian 
cent  per  day  per  bushel. 

In  1969-70  a  block  system  was  intro- 
duced in  Canada  to  increase  efficiency 
in  movement  of  grain  to  export  posi- 


tions. Instead  of  2,000  points  of  origin, 
there  are  now  50  blocks.  Computers 
and  unit  trains  are  also  being  used. 
Grain  movement  coordinators  have 
been  appointed  for  both  the  Lakehead 
and  Vancouver  areas  with  powers  to 
allocate  equipment. 

In  Australia,  either  the  AWB  or  Bulk 
Handling  Authorities  own  all  off-farm 
storage  facilities  except  a  small  number 
of  mills.  On  November  30,  1969,  the 
AWB  owned  about  13  percent  of  the 
country's  elevators;  Bulk  Handling  Au- 
thorities owned  the  rest.  Port  facilities 
are  also  divided  between  the  two:  30 
percent  is  owned  by  AWB,  and  70  per- 
cent by  BHA.  Off-farm  storage  capacity 
in  Australia  is  about  691.8  million  bush- 
els of  which  storage  for  16.2  million 
is  at  mills,  546.6  million  at  rural  loca- 
tions, and  130.0  million  at  port  areas. 

The  Argentine  National  Grain  Board 
owns  and  operates  all  port  elevators  and 
the  majority  of  all  off-farm  storage.  Of 
a  total  storage  capacity  in  1969  of  about 
338.4  million  bushels,  89.4  million  bush- 
els was  on-farm  storage.   Of  a  total  off- 


farm  storage  capacity  of  249.0  million 
bushels,  160.9  million  bushels  (or  65 
percent)  is  owned  by  the  National  Grain 
Board.  Of  this,  capacity  totaling  41.3 
million  bushels  is  at  country  points; 
119.6  million  bushels  at  port  positions. 
Private  owners  control  rural  facilities 
totaling  some   177.5  million  bushels. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Government, 
through  the  CCC,  owns  storage  facilities 
totaling  382.5  million  bushels,  all  in  the 
form  of  binsites  at  country  locations. 
This  is  about  8  percent  of  the  country's 
licensed  storage  capacity  of  4,790.6  mil- 
lion bushels,  which  is  in  turn  about  90 
percent  of  the  country's  total  commer- 
cial storage.  Country  elevator  storage 
represents  about  61  percent  of  the  near- 
ly 5  billion  bushels  total;  port  and  ter- 
minal facilities  make  up  the  remainder. 

The  CCC  rents  space  as  necessary  at 
all  locations  and  pays  a  standard  carry- 
ing charge  on  wheat  of  $0,015  per  bush- 
el per  month.  The  CCC  pays  elevators 
$0,015  per  bushel  to  handle  wheat  in- 
coming by  rail  or  water,  $0,025  for 
grain  outgoing  by  truck,  rail,  or  barge. 


WHEAT  EXPORT  RAIL  RATES  IN  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Canadian  ports 

O  q.  •> 


To 


U.S.  ports 
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To 
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Winnipeg,  Manitoba: 

Distance  in  miles  424  — 

Rate Can  $  per  bu.  .084  — 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan: 

Distance  in  miles  822  1,067 

Rate Can  $  per  bu.  .12  .15 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan: 

Distance  in  miles  904  1,088 

Rate Can$perbu.  ,132  .144 

Calgary,  Alberta: 

Distance  in  miles  1,247  642 

Rate Can$perbu.  .156  .12 


Glasgow,  Mont.: 

Distance  in  miles  780 

Rate  US  $  per  bu.  .495 

Shelby,  Mont. : 

Distance  in  miles  1,037 

Rate  US  $  per  bu.  .543 

Fargo.  N.  Dak.: 

Distance  in  miles  252 

Rate  US  $  per  bu.  .18 

Goodland,  Kans.: 

Distance  in  miles  — 

Rate  US  $  per  bu.  — 


1,120 
.654 


939 

.45 


1.100 
.51 


935 
.384 


852 
.432 


Wheat  rail  rates  in  Argentina  and  Australia 


To  Argentine  ports 

To  Australian  ports 

From 

Rosario 

Buenos 
Aires 

Bahia 
Blanca 

From 

Fremantle 

Geelong 

Sydney 

Leones: 

Distance  -  miles 

Rate  pesos/MT 

US  cents/bu 

9  de  Julio: 

Distance  -  miles 

Rate  peso/MT 

US  cents/bu 

Doblas: 

Distance  -  miles 

Rate  pesos/MT 

US  cents/bu 

Tres  Arroyos: 

Distance  -  miles 

Rate  pesos/MT. 

US  cents/bu 

- 

100                 287 

11.28             22.08 

7.6               15.5 

300                  165 
22.50             16.20 
15.3               11.0 

400                185 
26.97             17.02 

Distance  -  miles 

Rate  $A/LT 

100                 100                100 
4.30                5.15               5.49 
12.9                 15.4               16.5 

200                 200                200 
5.70                6.80               7.84 
17.1                 20.4               23.5 

300                 300                300 
7.05                 7.90                8.93 

US  cents/bu 

Distance  -  miles 

Rate  $A/LT 

US  cents/bu 

Distance  -  miles 

Rate  $A/LT 

-- 

120 

12.89 

8.8 

US  cents/bu 

Distance  -  miles 

Rate  $A/LT 

US  cents/bu 

21.1 

400 

7.75 
23.2 

23.7 

400 
8.90 
26.7 

26.8 

400 
9.90 

29.7 
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A  pelican  spout  is 
used  to  draw  a  sam- 
ple of  wheat  being 
loaded  into  a  ship's 
hold  at  New  Orleans. 
This  is  just  one 
step  in  the  grad- 
ing process. 
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III.       how  their  grading 
practices  compare 


By  ANDREW  B.  BELLINGHAM 

Grain  and  Feed  Division 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


This  is  the  third  article  in  a  series 
on  wheat  marketing  by  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Argentina,  and  the  United  States. 
The  first  two  articles  dealt  with  the 
organization  and  structural  setting  of 
the  market,  price  support  systettis,  do- 
mestic marketing,  and  shipping  and 
storage  practices. 

Major  wheat  exporting  countries  use 
grading  procedures  as  one  of  their  major 
marketing  tools.  To  a  country  where 
locally  produced  wheat  is  consumed 
at  home,  rather  than  exported,  grades 
and  related  practices  to  help  define 
market  value  tend  to  be  of  somewhat 
limited  importance.  In  this  case,  mill 
buyers  and  other  wheat  users  often  rely 
on  firsthand  knowledge  of  each  season's 
crop  and  the  quality  and  condition  vari- 
ations which  occur  in  different  growing 
areas.  However,  to  a  country  that  de- 
pends on  overseas  markets  and  whose 
customers  have  little  chance  to  per- 
sonally inspect  growing  areas  or  to  learn 
about  crop  conditions,  the  grading  sys- 


tem   assumes   much   more   importance. 

Traditionally,  each  of  the  four  major 
wheat  exporting  countries — the  United 
States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia 
— has  used  some  kind  of  grade  system 
covering  certain  key  condition  factors 
including  minimum  test  weight  per 
bushel  and  maximum  foreign  material 
content.  Where  more  than  one  basic 
type  of  wheat  is  produced,  such  as 
soft,  hard,  or  durum,  each  of  the  four 
countries  also  generally  uses  practices 
which  maintain  the  separate  identity 
of  each  type  as  it  moves  through  market 
channels.  In  each  country's  grading 
system  maximum  moisture  limitations 
are  specified  and  the  same  limit  applies 
to    all    of    the    grades    or    classes. 

In  addition  to  grade  and  classifica- 
tion systems,  each  of  the  four  coun- 
tries uses  certain  supplementing  prac- 
tices. In  Australia  and  Canada,  there 
are  formalized  systems  which  involve 
determination  of  samples  representa- 
tive of  the  supply  of  each  type  of  wheat 
that  is  available  for  export.  The  char- 
acteristics covered  by  these  samples 
include  not  only  the  formal  and  perma- 
nent grade  factors,  such  as  test  weight 
and  foreign  matter,  but  extensive  listing 


of  other  condition  and  quality  factors 
as  well. 

In  the  case  of  Australia,  each  of  these 
samples  is  represented  as  a  true  average 
of  the  available  wheat,  whereas  in 
Canada  the  method  of  determination 
results  in  a  sample  which  normally  is 
slightly  below  the  true  average  of  avail- 
able wheat. 

Normally,  the  Australian  and  Cana- 
dian samples  show  characteristics  which 
exceed  permanent  grade  minimums  for 
all  factors.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  both 
countries,  the  sample  serves  as  a  target 
to  be  met  by  the  wheat  boards  or  their 
agents  at  point  of  loading.  In  fact,  in 
Canada,  where  the  sample  is  deliberately 
designed  to  be  slightly  below  the  true 
average  of  availability,  regulations 
clearly  specify  that  sample  specifications 
must  be  met  at  point  of  loading.  In 
most  years,  therefore,  this  practice  is 
tantamount  to  enforcement  of  a  stand- 
ard which  supersedes  the  numerical 
grade.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
foreign  buyer,  however,  the  sample 
serves  more  as  a  guide  to  what  he  can 
expect  rather  than  as  a  guarantee  for 
each  and  every  specification  factor. 

In  all  cases,  certain  practices  exist 
which  can  be  used  to  provide  buyers 
with  some  degree  of  protein-content 
assurance.  The  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  from  producer  or 
Government-sponsored  sampling  pro- 
grams is  an  important  source  of  such 
service,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Canadian, 
Australian,  and  U.S.  wheat.    In  addi- 


tion,  export  firms  in  each  country  often 
supplement  official  grades  and  other 
sample  information  by  guaranteeing 
minimum  protein  levels  as  certain  im- 
porting markets  may  demand. 

Canada 

There  are  at  present  in  Canada  three 
types  of  wheat,  each  having  several 
numerical  grades:  Manitoba  Northern 
1  through  4,  Canada  Western  Garnet  1 
through  3,  and  Canada  Western  Amber 
Durum  1  through  4.  Also  used  are  the 
commercial  grades:  Number  5  wheat, 
Number  6  wheat,  and  Feed  wheat.  The 
first  three  types  are  statutory  grades 
which  have  been  defined  by  Parliament 
and  are  listed  in  the  Canada  Grain  Act. 
Commercial  grades  are  determined  each 
season  by  the  Committee  on  Western 
Grain  Standards  as  conditions  necessi- 
tate, in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  Grain  Act. 

Standards  are  spelled  out  for  statu- 
tory grades  according  to  test  weight, 
variety  of  wheat,  percentage  of  hard 
vitreous  kernels,  degree  of  soundness, 
and  maximum  limits  of  foreign  material. 
Standards  for  commercial  grades  include 
the  same  factors  except  for  percentage 
of  hard  vitreous  kernels. 

All  wheat  from  designated  areas  in 
Canada  is  pooled  by  grade  assigned  by 
the  country  elevator.  If  the  farmer  and 
elevator  operator  disagree,  a  sample  is 
forwarded  to  the  chief  grain  inspector 
at  any  inspection  point.  Assuming  the 
identity  of  the  wheat  has  not  been 
changed,  a  producer  or  his  agent  may 
appeal  the  grade  to  the  chief  inspector 
and  finally  to  the  grain  tribunal  of  the 
Board   of   Grain    Commissioners. 

In  addition  to  the  grade  determina- 
tions at  the  point  of  delivery,  wheat  is 
officially  graded  by  the  Board  of  Grain 
Commissioners  grain  inspection  branch 
as  it  moves  through  an  inspection  point 
(for  example,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  or 
Calgary)  enroute  to  terminal  or  mill 
elevators.  The  grain  is  rechecked  at 
the  terminals.  Because  the  wheat  is  not 
cleaned  at  country  points  and  therefore 
often  arrives  at  export  positions  in  poor 
condition,  all  wheat  is  cleaned  prior 
to  export. 

The  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners, 
annually  prior  to  July  1,  must  form  a 
Committee  on  Western  Grain  Standards 
and  a  Committee  on  Eastern  Grain 
Standards  to  select  standard  samples  to 
be  used  in  the  crop  year  beginning 
August  1.  The  western  committee  is 
made  up  of  Board  of  Grain  Commis- 


sioners personnel,  a  flour  milling  repre- 
sentative, various  grower  representatives 
from  the  western  Provinces,  and  one 
individual  from  the  Plant  Products 
Division  of  the  Canada  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  August  1, 
the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners 
collects  samples  of  that  year's  crop  of 
western  wheat,  prepares  tentative  stand- 
ard samples  of  the  statutory  grades  (and 
commercial  grades  as  necesary),  and 
obtains  reports  on  their  milling  and 
baking  qualities.  At  this  time,  the  west- 
ern committee  meets  and  decides  the 
standard  samples  and  standard  export 
samples  to  serve  as  the  minimum  for 
each  grade.  The  standard  export  sam- 
ples are  prepared  by  mixing  three  parts 
of  grain  equal  to  the  general  average 
of  the  grade  and  one  part  equal  to  the 
statutory  minimum  for  the  grade. 

As  an  example,  the  composition  of 
the  1968-69  standard  export  sample  for 
No.  2  Manitoba  Northern  wheat,  which 
normally  accounts  for  most  of  Canada's 
wheat  exports,  was:  63.4  pounds  test 
weight,  total  foreign  material  including 
other  cereal  grains  0.4  percent,  includ- 
ing 0.15  percent  other  seeds,  wheat  of 
other  classes  and  varieties  not  equal  to 
Marquis,  including  0.2  percent  con- 
trasting  classes. 

The  statutory  grade  standards  for  No. 
2  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  are  as 
follows:  Minimum  58  pounds  test 
weight.  Marquis  or  any  variety  equal 
to  Marquis,  minimum  50  percent  hard 
vitreous  kernels,  reasonably  well  ma- 
tured and  reasonably  free  from  damaged 
kernels,  practically  free  from  foreign 
materials  other  than  cereal  grains,  about 
1  percent  total  foreign  material  includ- 
ing cereal  grains  other  than  wheat,  about 
1  percent  durum  and  3  percent  total 
wheat  of  other  classes  or  varieties  in- 
cluding durum. 

Australia 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  six 
types  of  wheat  marketed  by  Australia, 
and  some  have  been  further  distin- 
guished according  to  State  where  pro- 
duced. The  following  are  17  different 
descriptions  which  have  recently  been 
used: 

1.  New  South  Wales  Prime  Hard; 
Queensland   Prime   Hard. 

2.  South  Australia  Hard;  New  South 
Wales  Northern  Hard;  Queens- 
land   Hard. 

3.  New  South  Wales  Southern/ 
Western  FAQ;  New  South  Wales 


At  a  U.S.  testing  laboratory,  an 

inspector  examines  a  sample  for  musty, 

sour,  commercially  objectionable  odors, 

and  other  smells  that  would  lower  the 

wheat's  quality.  Right,  a  group  of 

technicians  of  the  Argentine  Grain 

Board  studies  wheat  samples. 


Northern  FAQ;  Victoria  FAQ; 
South  Australia  FAQ;  West  Au- 
stralia FAQ;  Queensland  FAQ. 

4.  Western  Australia  Soft;  Victoria 
Soft. 

5.  Queensland  Prime  Offgrade;  New 
South  Wales  Offgrade;  Victoria 
Offgrade. 

6.  New  South  Wales  Northern 
Weather-damaged. 

Each  class  does  not  necessarily  exist 
each  year.  For  example,  there  was  no 
Queensland  FAQ  in  1969-70;  instead 
there  was  a  Queensland  Hard — so-called 
because  of  the  higher  protein  content 
of  the  crop. 

Australian  wheat  grades  relate  to 
the  area  in  which  the  wheat  was  grown 
and  its  baking  qualities.  Each  year 
samples  are  drawn  from  every  delivery 
point  in  each  State.  These  samples  are 
used  by  the  Wheat  Standard  Committee 
of  each  State  to  determine  a  composite 
weighted  sample  of  each  class  for  that 
State's  wheat  for  that  year. 

Australia  uses  a  set  of  standards, 
the  same  for  all  classes,  whereby  wheat 
may  be  separated  as  "offgrade."  Like 
the  numbered  U.S.  and  statutory  Cana- 
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dian  grade  standards,  the  Australian 
offgrade  standards  are  normally  perma- 
nent. Wheat  that  weighs  under  60 
pounds  per  bushel,  or  contains  over  3 
pounds  per  bushel  of  unmillable  ma- 
terial is  graded  offgrade.  This  is  based 
on  the  imperial  bushel  which  is  3.2  per- 
cent larger  than  the  Winchester  bushel 
used  in  the  United  States.  Normally, 
whether  offgrade  or  above,  Australian 
wheat  to  be  marketed,  must  contain 
no  more  than  11.5  percent  moisture, 
although  an  exception  for  the  1969 
season  permitted  a  12  percent  maximum. 

Because  of  special  problems  in  the 
1969  season,  weather-damaged  offgrade 
wheat  was  segregated  according  to  the 
falling  numbers  test. 

Here  is  a  partial  listing  of  the  1969- 
70  standard  sample  for  New  South 
Wales  (Southwestern)  FAQ:  63  pounds 
test  weight,  11.2  percent  protein  (na- 
tural), 0.4  percent  coarse  material,  0.7 
percent  small  entire  grains,  1.5  percent 
broken  grains,  trace  of  chaff  and  dust, 
for  a  total  of  2.6  percent  screenings. 

Argentina 

In  Argentina,  the  National  Grain 
Board  is  responsible  for  grading  and 
issuing  certificates  of  quality  for  all 
grain  exports.  The  Grain  Board  de- 
termines seasonal  adjustments  in  toler- 
ances and  allowable  discounts.  Pre- 
miums and  discounts  are  associated  with 
the  grade  and  also  the  area  in  which 
the  wheat  was  grown. 

Wheat  is  identified  by  zone  or  area 
in  which  it  was  grown,  type,  grade, 
and  crop  year.  There  are  four  zones: 
Rosafe  in  the  north-central,  Buenos 
Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca  in  the  south 
and  southwest,  and  Entre  Rios  in  the 
north.  Two  types  exist  in  each  zone, 
hard  and  semihard.  Grades  1  through 
4  are  used,  although  only  the  first 
three  are  exportable.  The  Argentine 
system  of  grading  incorporates  a  sys- 
tem allowing  the  maintenance  of  iden- 
tity to  the  foreign  buyer. 

An  inspection  department  of  the 
Grain  Board  maintains  branches 
throughout  the  producing  areas  of  Ar- 
gentina and  arbitrates  disputes  between 
buyer  and  seller  at  both  country  and 
terminal  positions. 

Wheat  shipped  from  ports  north  of 
Buenos  Aires  is  generally  known  as 
"Up  River,"  and  is  usually  lighter  in 
test  weight,  normally  trading  at  a  dis- 
count. Wheat  from  Bahia  Blanca  is 
referred  to  as  southern. 

Here  for  example  are  the  standards 


for  Argentina's  Grade  No.  1 :  Natural, 
sound,  and  dry,  minimum  62.5  pounds 
test  weight,  maximums  of  0.5  percent 
heat  damage,  2  percent  total  foreign 
material,  10  percent  yellow  berry  grain, 
and  0.1   percent  smutty  grain. 

United   States 

There  are  six  classes  of  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States:  Hard  Red 
Spring,  Durum  wheat.  Red  Durum 
wheat.  Hard  Red  Winter,  Soft  Red 
Winter,  and  White  wheat.  Hard  Red 
Springs  and  Winters  and  Durum  each 
have  three  subclasses  depending  on  the 
percent  of  dark,  hard,  and  vitreous 
kernels.  White  wheat  has  four  sub- 
classes depending  on  the  percent  of 
hard  kernels  and  the  percent  of  Wfiite 
club  wheat.  There  are  no  subclasses 
under  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  or  Red 
Durum  wheat.  Mixed  wheat  exists  as 
a  separate  class. 

For  all  classes  and  subclasses,  grades 
exist  with  set  limits  for  test  weight, 
heat-damaged  kernels,  total  damaged 
kernels,  foreign  material,  shrunken  and 
broken  kernels,  total  defects,  contrast- 
ing classes,  and  total  wheat  of  other 
classes.  Special  grades  exist  with  limits 
on  moisture,  smut,  garlic,  weevils,  ergot, 
treated,  and  heavy  wheat.  Grades  run 
from  U.S.  Nos.  1  to  5  and  lastly  a 
sample  grade.  These  grades  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  limits  for  each 
factor  remain  unchanged  from  year 
to  year. 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
maintains  a  nationwide  network  of 
inspection  points.  Grain  is  first  officially 
graded  at  the  country  elevator,  subterm- 
inal,  or  terminal  market.  If  an  exported 
grain  makes  any  reference  to  a  grade 
it  must  have  been  graded  under  the 
official  grain  standards  of  the  United 
States.  Either  buyer  or  seller  may  call 
for  a  reinspection  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  appeal  inspection  by  a  Fed- 
eral inspector,  and  when  necessary  an 
appeal  inspection  by  a  Board  of  Appeal 
and  Review.  The  last  resort  is  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Official  standards  of  the  U.S.  No.  2 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  are:  Minimum 
58  pounds  test  weight,  40  to  75  percent 
dark,  hard  and  vitreous  kernels,  maxi- 
mums 0.2  percent  heat  damage,  4  per- 
cent total  damage,  1  percent  foreign 
material,  5  percent  shrunken  and  broken 
kernels,  5  percent  total  defects,  2  per-* 
cent  wheat  of  contrasting  classes,  and 
5    percent   of   wheat   of   other   classes. 
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NOTE:  These  standards  supersede  those  shown  on  page  12. 

The  new  Canada  Grain  Act  passed  by  Parliament  in  1970  authorizes  the  Canadian  Grain  Commission  (CGC)  which 
replaces  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  to  make  changes  in  grades.  The  CGC  has  established  5  grades  which  will  replace 
the  present  8  grades  for  spring  wheat.  The  new  grades  are  Canada  Western  Red  Spring  (CWRS)  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  and  Feed 
Wheat  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  combined  No.  1  Hard,  No.  1  Northern  and  No.  2  Northern  will  make  up  the  new  No.  1  CWRS.  The 
old  No.  3  Northern  and  the  top  quality  of  No.  4  Northern  will  comprise  the  new  No.  2  CWRS.  The  No.  3  CWRS  will  contain 
the  remaining  part  of  No.  4  Northern  and  all  of  No.  5  Wheat.  Non-milling  quality  wheat  will  make  up  the  two  grades  of  feed 
wheat. 

To  make  these  changes  with  a  minimum  of  disruption  to  the  marketing  and  handling  system  the  new  grades  will  be 
phased  in  over  the  next  two  years.  Effective  Aug.  1,  1971  purchases  of  the  present  top  three  grades  will  be  discontinued  and 
wheat  of  this  quality  will  be  graded  No.  1  CWRS.  The  other  existing  grades  wUl  remain  unchanged  for  1971-72. 

The  new  Act  also  introduced  protein  as  a  quality  factor.  The  new  grades  will  be  segregated  according  to  protein 
determination  on  arrival  at  terminal  elevators.  This  will  enable  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  to  offer  wheat  at  specific  protein 
levels. 
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IV.    how  their  export  operations  compare 
—  general  considerations 


By  ANDREW  B.  BELLINGHAM 
Grain  and  Feed  Division 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


This  is  the  fourth  article  in  a  series 
on  wheat  marketing  by  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Argentina,  and  the  United 
States.  Past  articles  have  dealt  with 
the  organization  and  structural  setting 
of  the  market,  price  support  systems, 
and  domestic  marketing,  shipping,  stor- 
age, and  grading  practices. 

This  article  and  the  one  that  follows 
deal  with  export  practices  of  the  four 
countries.  Because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  subject,  the  present  article  will 
outline  general  considerations,  while  the 
next  one  will  cover  specific  exporting 
practices  of  the  individual  countries. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  areas  of 
comparison  among  major  wheat  export- 
ing countries  is  their  systems  of  export 
sales.  These  have  become  increasingly 
important  in  recent  years  as  improved 
transportation,  communications,  and 
merchandising  techniques  have  opened 
the  way  for  sharpening  competition  in 


various  markets  of  the  world. 

Within  the  overall  marketing  system 
of  each  major  exporting  country, 
greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  determination  of  export  prices,  the 
negotiation  of  sales — the  network  of 
arrangements  with  agents  and  overseas 
offices — the  supporting  mechanics  of 
assembling  wheat  for  delivery  in  ac- 
cordance with  time,  location,  and  other 
specifications — the  use  of  credit  and 
other  indirect  competitive  measures — 
and  the  conduct  of  public  relations 
and  promotional  activities. 

Pricing  systems.  While  all  of  these 
functions  relate  to  export  sales  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  competitive  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  buyer,  perhaps  the 
one  that  is  the  most  basic  and  also 
the  focus  of  greatest  attention  is  the 
setting  of  prices. 

In  Canada  and  Australia,  where 
quasi-governmental  Wheat  Boards  act 
as  the  only  supplier  of  wheat  for  export 
and  possess  the  sole  authority  for  initia- 
ting all  export  sales,  the  price  to  the 
foreign  buyer  or  trading  agent  is  held 
fixed  at  an  administratively  determined 
level  and  periodically  adjusted. 
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While  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board's 
prices  for  wheat  for  export  generally 
are  publicly  announced,  most  of  Aus- 
tralia's prices  are  given  much  more 
limited  circulation,  and  are  disclosed 
primarily  to  authorized  or  qualified 
agents  and  buyers.  In  the  case  of 
Argentina  and  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, export  pricing  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  individual  competing  private 
firms,  and  the  government  role  is  in- 
direct. In  both  cases,  when  needed, 
either  government  subsidies  or  other 
measures  are  readily  available  to  insure 
that  developments  in  the  domestic  mar- 
kets, or  even  in  the  foreign  exchange 
market  in  the  case  of  Argentina,  do  not 
disadvantage  that  country's  wheat  un- 
duly in  competing  with  the  prices  of 
other  suppliers  in  overseas  markets. 

The  pricing  systems  of  Canada,  Ar- 
gentina, and  the  United  States  all  pro- 
vide basically  for  an  equal  price — for 
a  particular  wheat  at  a  particular 
location — to  any  and  all  foreign  buyers. 

Traditionally,  Australia — because  of 
distance  from  certain  major  markets — 
has  followed  pricing  policies  designed 
to  make  its  wheat  competitive  in  se- 
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lected  overseas  destinations,  especially 
the  major  market  centers  of  the  world. 
Because  of  freight  cost  differences,  this 
destination-pricing  system  has  meant 
export  prices  which,  at  the  point  of 
loading  in  Australia,  differ  according  to 
destination. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  the  in- 
herent difficulties  with  buyer  relations 
under  such  a  system,  Australia  has 
tended  to  differentiate  where  possible 
in  the  types  of  wheat  regularly  offered 
to  the  respective  markets,  or  has  entered 
directly  into  arrangements  for  ocean 
freight.  This  buyer  relations  factor 
is  the  basic  distinction  between  Aus- 
tralia and  the  other  major  exporters 
on  setting  and  public  announcement  of 
prices  on  wheat  for  export. 

Private  competitive  firms.  A  number 
of  large  international  firms,  commonly 
known  as  "exporters,"  are  very  prom- 
inent in  the  international  trading  of 
grains.  In  some  instances  these  firms 
maintain  control  of  grain  from  a  local 
delivery  point  in  the  exporting  country 
all  the  way  through  to  the  point  of 
delivery  to  processor  or  final  user  in 
importing  countries.  Generally,  this 
wide  extent  of  interest  in  the  markets 
ing  channels  is  more  common  in  feed 
grains  than  wheat,  since  government 
or  semigovernment  agencies — whether 
exporting  or  importing  —  are  more 
widely  prevalent  in  the  wheat  trade. 

Generally,  these  firms  are  very  active 
in  purchasing  at  local  points  of  origin 
in  Argentina  and  the  United  States, 
whereas  in  Australia  and  Canada  their 
role  is  limited  so  as  to  begin  only  at 
the  point  of  shipment  of  the  wheat 
into  international  trade.  In  all  cases, 
the  firms  are  mainly  involved  with  ar- 
rangements between  the  point  of  load- 
ing in  the  exporting  country  and  the 
point  of  unloading  overseas.  All  are 
active  in  international  freight  markets, 
and  in  some  instances  maintain  control 
of  oceangoing  vessel  space,  either 
through  ownership  or  extended  "time- 
charter" of  vessels. 

An  important  aspect  of  these  firms' 
operations  is  that  they  normally  handle 
grains  from  any  origin,  and  in  dealing 
with  overseas  buyer  or  government  im- 
porting agency,  they  are  usually  in  a 
position  to  offer  prices,  in  accordance 
with  specific  delivery  terms,  for  wheats 
from  different  countries  of  origin. 

Commodity  market  hedging.  The  use 
of  various  systems  of  commodity  mar- 
ket hedging  is  an  important  feature  in 
international  trading  of  grains,  and  one 


which  forms  a  basis  for  the  smooth  op- 
eration of  the  private  exporting  firms 
as  well  as  foreign  importing  firms  that 
deal  with  major  wheat  exporters. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  futures  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States  and  Argentina; 
import  levies  in  the  European  Commu- 
nity, United  Kingdom,  and  other  im- 
porting markets;  and  at  times  even  the 
fluctuating  export  subsidy  systems  of 
certain  countries,  all  lend  themselves 
to  the  type  of  operation  carried  on  by 
the  trading  firms. 

To  whatever  extent  is  regularly  prof- 
itable, and  given  the  policies  of  each 
particular  firm,  a  major  aspect  of  the 
private  firms'  operations  involves  the 
more  or  less  continual  process  of  mak- 
ing purchase  or  sale  contracts  or  com- 
mitments as  a  counterpart  to  the  actual 
physical  volume  of  the  cash  commodity 
being  traded. 

Exporters  may,  for  example,  fix  a 
sale  contract  with  a  buyer  in  a  particu- 
lar foreign  country  for  delivery  at  a 
specified  later  date;  the  exporter  may 
then  choose  either  to  supply  that  con- 
tract from  stocks  already  under  his 
control  in  elevators  in  the  exporting 
country  or  under 
contract  with  pro- 
ducers, or  other 
merchants,  or  to 
purchase  such  grain 
■ — subsequent  to  its 
sale  to  the  foreign 
buyer  —  from  pro- 
ducers or  other  mer- 
chants at  the  most 
profitable  point  in 
time.  This  delayed 
purchase — common- 
ly referred  to  as 
"covering,"  —  may 
immediately  foUow- 
the  moment  of  en- 
tering into  the  over- 
seas delivery  con- 
tract, or  it  could 
even  be  prior  to  that 
time  in  anticipation 
of  a  contract,  or  it 
could  be  at  any 
time  before  loading. 

Depending  upon 
when  such  a  com- 
mitment for  the  de- 
livery of  grain  is 
undertaken,  an  off- 
setting transaction 
normally  is  entered 
into  the  futures  mar- 
ket, at  least  in  the 


case  of  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 
Again,  the  exact  timing  of  this  offset- 
ting transaction  may  be  varied  con- 
siderably according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  firm  as  to  the  most  profitable 
moment. 

In  the  handling  of  export  grain  from 
the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community,  where  daily  export  sub- 
sidies are  frequently  in  effect,  the 
trading  firms  have  an  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  a  somewhat  parallel  opera- 
tion in  the  timing  of  their  subsidy 
commitment. 

In  the  case  of  Argentina,  no  direct 
subsidies  are  offered,  but  periodic  ad- 
justments in  the  export  index  values 
and  frequent  fluctuation  of  the  value 
of  Argentine  currency  produce  similar 
opportunities  for  hedging  and  specula- 
tive transactions  to  be  associated  with 
actual  export  sales  contracts. 

Finally,  on  the  importing  side,  where 
fluctuating  import-charge  systems  are 
used,  still  another  parallel  avenue  ex- 
ists for  associated  speculative  trans- 
actions. In  all  of  these  cases,  since 
a    highly    competitive    situation    exists 
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between  the  various  firms  involved,  the 
overall  effect  of  these  systems  of  intern- 
woven  transactions  is  to  defray  a  seg- 
ment of  their  costs  of  operation,  thus 
enabling  them  to  offer  their  basic  mer- 
chandizing service — either  to  the  sup- 
plier or  to  the  ultimate  overseas  con- 
sumer— in  the  most  efficient  manner 
and  at  the  lowest  cost  possible. 

Overseas  promotion.  All  of  the  major 
exporting  countries,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Argentina,  are  substan- 
tially engaged  in  overseas  promotion 
or  public  relations  in  behalf  of  their 
wheat. 

Government,  or  semigovernment, 
agencies  are  involved  in  most  cases, 
although  producers  participate  in  most 
of  the  activities  and  many  of  the  organ- 
izations or  offices  established  to  carry 
out  these  programs. 

Contracts.  An  explanation  of  the  vari- 
ous contract  forms  used  in  the  inter- 
national trading  of  grains  and  the 
differences  that  exist  in  the  various 
terms  and  clauses  is  a  complex  subject 


and  can  only  be  covered  briefly  here. 
Some  of  the  major  provisions  are  those 
pertaining  to  quantity  and  tolerance, 
dockage,  quality  and  condition,  weights, 
and  the  variations  of  delivery  basis  and 
payment. 

The  contract  between  a  buyer  and 
seller  may  take  many  forms  and  may 
include  various  terms,  or  clauses  as 
conditions  dictate.  Legality  within  the 
framework  in  which  both  parties  op- 
erate becomes  the  only  limiting  factor. 
Over  the  years  certain  standard  formats 
have  developed  which  today  are  used 
in  the  great  majority  of  trading. 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  series 
of  contract  forms  is  that  of  the  London 
Corn  Trade  Association.  The  LCTA  in 
London  is  a  self-governing  organization 
of  over  300  members.  Standard  con- 
tract forms  have  been  drawn  up  and 
are  revised  and  amended  as  required 
and  facilities  for  sampling  and  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  are  provided.  LCTA 
contracts  or  portions  thereof  are  used 
in  the  trading  of  most  grains  into  the 


United  Kingdom  and  various  European 
markets. 

Two  of  the  most  widely  used  LCTA 
contracts  are  LCTA  No.  27,  covering 
full  cargoes  of  grains  sold  c.i.f.  and 
shipped  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  ports 
excluding  Pacific  coast  and  Hudson 
Bay  ports,  and  LCTA  No.  30,  covering 
parcels  sold  c.i.f.  with  the  same  ex- 
clusions. 

The  North  American  Export  Grain 
Association,  Inc.  (NAEGA),  head- 
quartered in  New  York,  is  an  organi- 
zation of  grain  exporting  firms  simi- 
lar in  many  respects  to  the  LCTA. 
NAEGA  issues  standard  contract  forms 
and  maintains  facilities  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes.  NAEGA's  contract 
No.  2  covers  grains  sold  f.o.b.  U.S. 
and  Canadian  ports  excluding  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  with  NAEGA  No.  3  cover- 
ing Pacific  ports. 

Centralized  buying  agencies  of  for- 
eign governments  normally  use  their 
own  contracts  which  are  drawn  up  so 
as  to  cover  all  pertinent  contingencies. 
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This  is  the  fifth  article  in  a  series 
on  wheat  marketing  by  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia. Argentina,  and  the  United  States. 
7  he  first  three  articles  dealt  with  the 
organization  and  structural  setting  of 
the  market,  price  support  systems,  and 
domestic  marketing,  shipping,  storage, 
and  grading  practices. 

The  fourth  article  covered  general 
aspects  of  the  export  operations  of  the 
four  countries.  This  one  deals  with 
specific  export  practices  of  the  indi- 
vidual nations.  Food  aid  donations  by 
the  four  countries  are  also  touched  on. 

Canada 

In  the  exportation  of  Canadian  west- 
ern wheat,  which  represents  the  vast 
majority  of  that  country's  exports,  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  (CWB),  the 
private  trade  as  agents  of  the  CWB, 
and  the  Canadian  Government  all  play 
roles.  The  CWB  primarily  sets  prices 
and  positions  wheat  at  Canadian  points 
of  export.  The  largest  share  of  Canada's 
wheat  exports  are  on  commercial  terms, 
with  the  private  trade,  as  agents  of 
the  CWB,  responsible  for  the  various 
functions  of  exportation  beyond  the 
Canadian  f.o.b.  (free  on  board)  loading 
position. 

The  private  trade  buys  from  the 
CWB  and  negotiates  sales  with  foreign 
buyers  The  CWB  negotiates  directly 
with  various  countries  or  areas  such 
as  the  USSR,  Mainland  China,  Eastern 
E,urope,  and  certain  Latin  American 
countries  concerning  government-to- 
government  sales  and  then  allows  the 
trade  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
export  agreement. 

The  CWB  maintains  offices  in  Lon- 
don and  Tokyo,  which  serve  mainly 
as  listening  posts  and  sales  promotion 
centers.  The  Canadian  Government's 
role  is  most  active  in  the  area  of  ad- 
vancing noncommercial  credit  terms. 
The  Ontario  Marketing  Board  handles 
the  marketing  of  Canadian  eastern 
wheats,  with  the  private  trade  handling 
arrangements  for  exports. 

Each  day  at  the  close  of  the  Winni- 
peg Grain  Exchange  at  2:15  p.m.  e.s.t., 
the  CWB  announces  its  selling  prices 
for  the  various  classes  and  grades  of 
wheat  at  the  various  ports,  the  main 
ones   being  the   Lakehead,   Vancouver, 
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and  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  freight 
differentials  being  the  major  determi- 
nant of  spreads.  In  setting  prices,  as  do 
the  selling  agents  in  each  country,  the 
CWB  considers  prices  of  competing 
wheats,  available  supplies,  relative  val- 
ues at  the  different  port  areas,  ocean 
freight,  and  foreign  exchange  rates. 

Agents  may  purchase  for  nearby  as 
well  as  distant  delivery  periods.  These 
purchases  may  be  made  either  at  a  flat, 
specified  price  (the  price  effective  on 
date  of  contract),  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
CWB's  system  of  deferred  pricing.  This 
system  allows  the  buyer  flexibility  in 
that  he  may  designate  as  the  final 
settlement  price  the  CWB  price  on  any 
day,  from  the  time  of  purchase,  up  to 
and  including  a  specified  number  of 
days  from  the  calling  of  the  grain  or 
in  the  case  of  west  coast  origins,  the 
completion  of  loading.  The  agents 
extend  this  method  of  deferred  pricing 
to  foreign  buyers  also. 

The  number  of  days  allowed  depends 
upon  the  loading  port  and,  in  the  case 
of  west  coast  ports,  the  destination. 
East  coast  ports  range  from  8  days 
(Atlantic  ports)  to  14  days  (Lakehead) 
after  date  of  calling.  The  west  coast 
time  period  is  18  days  after  completion 
of  loading  for  Pacific,  Latin  American, 
and  Caribbean  destinations;  and  25  days 
for  all  other  destinations  east  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 


An  accounting  price  is  assigned  at 
time  of  calling  or  delivery  with  a  plus 
or  minus  adjustment  applied  when  the 
price  is  fixed.  If  the  buyer  does  not 
price  the  grain  prior  to  the  allotted 
time  period,  the  market  price  on  the 
final  day  allowed  becomes  the  contract 
price  for  the  wheat. 

Agents  normally  maintain  a  con- 
stantly revolving  position  with  the 
CWB,  oj  erating  from  either  the  long 
side  (having  purchased  from  the  CWB 
without  offsetting  sales),  or  short  side 
(having  sold  prior  to  making  offsetting 
purchases  from  the  CWB),  depending 
on  their  judgment  of  the  market.  Pur- 
chases are  more  often  made  on  an  "in 
store"  basis  (in  storage  at  a  specified 
location). 

The  CWB's  pricing  policy  and  the 
fact  that  agents  may  purchase  for  de- 
ferred delivery  periods  allow  the  agents 
to  maintain  long-term  positions  and  op- 
erate in  the  export  market  with  a  great 
degree  of  flexibility.  In  c.i.f.  sales  made 
by  agents,  the  firm  normally  assumes 
all  responsibilities — ocean  freight  and 
foreign  exchange,  among  others.  Agents 
handle  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Western  Europe,  and  Japan  while  the 
CWB  acts  more  as  a  negotiator  of 
sales  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  Eastern 
Europe,  the  USSR,  and  Mainland 
China. 

Japanese  trading  firms  may  not  act 
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as  agents  of  the  CWB  and  instead  pur- 
chase from  Canadian  firms  at  an  f.o.b. 
position.  This  does  not  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  Japanese  firms  since, 
on  the  Japanese  side,  they  alone  are 
authorized  to  offer  wheat  to  the  Food 
Agency,  Japan's  monopoly  import 
agency. 

When  an  exporting  firm,  as  an  agent 
of  the  CWB.  handles  a  CWB-negotiated 
contract,  handling  and  other  services 
are  provided  by  the  trade  at  essen- 
tially a  near-cost  fee.  In  most  instances 
handling  and  other  services  are  pro- 
vided as  the  result  of  a  tender  whereby 
agents  of  the  Board  make  an  offer. 
The  agent  then  purchases  the  wheat 
from  the  CWB  at  a  set  specified  price. 

This  sort  of  sale  may  be  made  on 
either  an  f.o.b.  or  a  c.i.f.  basis  with 
the  agent  supplying  further  services 
such  as  ocean  freight  and  insurance  in 
the  case  of  c.i.f.  sales.  The  agent  then 
takes  final  settlement  or  payment  from 
the  foreign  buyers.  In  some  cases — 
such  as  sales  to  Mainland  China,  for 
instance — where  the  price  is  not  an 
open  matter,  the  agent  simply  provides 
handling  (or  f.o.b. -ing)  and  other  serv- 
ices for  a  set  fee  and  the  foreign  buyer 
makes  final  payment  directly  to  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board. 

The  Canadian  Government's  role  is 
primarily  in  the  area  of  export  credit 
and    export    credit    insurance.    Canada 


Ships  loading  wheat  for 
export  at  Geelong  terminal, 
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for  many  years  has  sold  wheat  to  Main- 
land China  and  the  Eastern  European 
nations,  in  both  cases  using  special 
credit   arrangements. 

In  January  1968,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment reviewed  the  existing  credit 
program  and  announced  a  "revised  and 
expanded  credit  program"  incorporating 
both  subsidized  interest  rates  and  long- 
term  loans. 

This  new  program  falls  into  two 
categories.  In  general  terms,  agents 
of  the  CWB  may  negotiate  sales  in- 
volving 10  percent  down  and  payment 
in  3  years,  provided  suitable  insurance 
coverage,  repayment  conditions  and 
guarantees  are  obtained  while  the  CWB 
negotiates  more  liberal  and  longer-term 
transactions.  The  subsidized  credit  pro- 
gram was  made  possible  by  a  special 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Industry, 
Trade  and  Commerce  and  has  been 
administered  by  the  Government. 

Under  this  program  an  agent  of  the 
CWB  borrows  at  prevailing  commer- 
cial rates  through  normal  financial 
channels  and  the  Canadian  Government 
pays  the  difference  between  the  agent's 
rate  and  that  which  has  been  negotiated 
with  the  purchasing  nation.  There  is 
no  fixed  minimum  interest  rate  under 
this  program  although  in  practice  re- 
cently, interest  has  been  in  the  area 
of  6^8   percent  per  annum. 

Also  under  this  program,  the  CWB 
can  offer  credit  directly  to  a  foreign 
entity  as  opposed  to  more  indirectly 
through  an  exporting  firm,  a  system 
which  is  also  more  costly.  This  program 
is  available  to  about  40  nations  and 
the  list  is  kept  under  constant  review. 
Agreements  are  subject  to  Cabinet 
approval. 

Insurance  covering  the  risk  of  non- 
payment is  handled  by  the  Export 
Development  Corporation.  Prior  to 
October  1969,  this  organization  was 
known  as  the  Export  Credits  Insurance 
Corporation  which  provided  the  pro- 
gram under  which  sales  to  Eastern 
European  nations  had  been  made. 

Recent  sales  of  Canadian  wheat  in- 
volve a  variety  of  credit  terms. 

Two  sales  negotiated  by  agents  were 
the  Egyptian  sale  with  30  percent  down 
and  3-year  repayment  and  the  Syrian 
sale  with  10  percent  down  and  again 
3-year  repayment.  The  CWB  negotiated 
the  Brazilian  agreement  with  terms  of 


5  percent  down,  10-year  repayment 
with  a  2-year  grace  period;  and  the 
sale  to  Peru  with  5  percent  down  and 
3-year  repayment. 

Sales  to  the  USSR  have  been  made 
on  straight  commercial  terms  while 
those  to  Mainland  China  have  incor- 
porated special  credit  terms  extended 
by  the  CWB,  and  facilitated  by  the 
Canadian  Government's  special  credit 
guarantee.  The  Mainland  China  terms 
have  been  25  percent  at  time  of  ship- 
ment   and    the    balance    in    18    months. 

Canada  makes  both  government-to- 
government  and  multilateral  donations. 
The  Canadian  Government  normally 
signs  an  agreement  with  a  receiving  na- 
tion to  donate  wheat  in  terms  of  a 
specified  value  and  procures  the  wheat 
from  agents  through  the  Canada  In- 
dustrial Development  Association  or  the 
Canada  Credit  Corporation. 

Canada's  export  facilities  are  owned 
by  private  firms,  the  wheat  pools  or 
cooperatives,  or  by  the  Government 
under  the  management  of  the  Board  of 
Grain  Commissioners  (after  April  1, 
1971,  renamed  the  Canadian  Grain 
Commission)  or  the  National  Harbors 
Board. 

Australia 

Australia's  exports  of  wheat  are  han- 
dled in  a  manner  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  those  of  Canada.  The  Aus- 
tralian Wheat  Board  (AWB),  compara- 
ble to  the  CWB  in  Canada,  is  the  sole 
marketing  authority  in  the  exportation 
of  wheat.  Whereas  the  CWB's  primary 
role  is  in  pricing  its  wheat  at  the 
Canadian  position,  the  AWB  has  tra- 
ditionally been  c.i.f.  seller. 

In  very  general  terms  one  can  divide 
Australian  wheat  exports  into  two  cate- 
gories— those  to  the  Western  European 
market,  which  continue  to  be  done  by 
the  AWB  on  a  c.i.f.  basis — and  those 
to  more  recently  developed  markets  of 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  where  trad- 
ing prevails  at  f.o.b.  Australian  posi- 
tions by  both  the  AWB  and  private 
firms  as  agents.  Exceptions  to  this  oc- 
cur, especially  in  the  latter  case,  with 
AWB  contracts  negotiated  with  foreign 
governments   or   entities. 

The  AWB  sells  c.i.f.  to  either  for- 
eign governments  or  private  users  and 
on  an  f.o.b.  basis  to  agents  such  as 
the  large  international  trading  firms 
which  are  represented  in  Australia. 
Agents  may  buy  for  deferred  delivery 
only  if  they  declare  the  destination 
of  the  wheat.  This  severely  limits  the 
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ability  of  the  trade  to  take  a  long  posi- 
tion against  the  AWB  and  contrasts 
with  the  situation  in  Canada. 

Japanese  trading  firms  may  not  act 
as  agents  of  the  AWB  on  sales  to  Japan, 
although  for  certain  other  markets  they 
do  act  as  agents.  In  the  case  of  direct 
sales  to  foreign  governments  such  as 
Mainland  China  or  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  AWB  negotiates  the  con- 
tract and  assumes  all  responsibilities 
for  fulfillment  of  terms. 

The  Australian  Wheat  Board  sells 
wheat  in  a  variety  of  ways — direct, 
through  appointed  agents — or  through 
the  private  trade. 

The  Board's  agent  in  London,  the 
Australian  Wheat  Committee,  handles 
all  sales  in  Europe.  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  Board  makes  direct  sales  or  through 
an  appointed  agent  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Kuwait,  and  Lebanon,  but  all 
other  Middle  East  markets  are  normal- 
ly serviced  by  the  private  trade. 

In  African  markets,  all  sales  are 
made  through  the  private  trade,  with 
the  exception  of  sales  to  Rhodesia, 
which  are  made  directly  by  the  Board. 

In  Asia,  the  Board  negotiates  direct 
sales  with  India,  Pakistan,  Mainland 
China,  and  Ceylon.  All  other  Asian 
markets  are  serviced  by  the  private 
grain  trade. 

In  the  South  American  and  Pacific 
areas,  the  Board  makes  direct  sales  to 
New  Zealand,  and  one  of  the  large 
international  trading  firms  appears  to 
act  as  its  agent  for  sales  to  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Colombia.  Sales  to  other  destina- 
tions are  made  through  the  private 
trade. 

During  1969-70  approximately  20 
percent  of  total  exports  was  sold 
through  the  Australian  Wheat  Commit- 
tee in  London,  6  percent  by  the  Board 
to  the  Middle  East,  39  percent  was  sold 
directly  by  the  Board  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  1  percent  to  New  Zealand. 
This  makes  a  total  of  direct  or  agent's 
Board  sales  of  66  percent.  The  remain- 
der was  exported  under  private  trade 
arrangements,  although  South  American 
sales  amounting  to  2.5  percent  could 
be  classed  as  sales  by  the  Board's 
agents. 

The  AWB  through  its  Shippers' 
Chartering  Committee  is  an  important 
charterer  of  ocean  freight.  The  AWB, 
as  an  owner  of  export  facilities — along 
with  the  Bulk  Handling  Authorities — 
also  handles  all  aspects  of  export  trad- 
ing. This  is  in  contrast  to  operations  of 
the  CWB  in  Canada. 


The  AWB  in  the  past  has  not  gen- 
erally offered  credit  terms  beyond  a 
12-month  period,  or  similar  to  those 
terms  used  in  the  Mainland  China  con- 
tracts (10  percent  down,  20  percent  in 
6  months,  20  percent  in  9  months,  and 
50  percent  in  12  months). 

With  recent  more  intensified  compe- 
tition in  the  area  of  credit,  more  liberal 
terms  have  been  extended  as  with 
Peru — 10  percent  cash  and  the  balance 
over  2  years  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public 10  percent  cash  and  the  balance 
over  3  years.  Interest  rates  have  been 
in  the  area  of  6y8  percent  per  annum; 
the  AWB  has  not  disclosed  exact  repay- 
ment terms  or  interest  rates.  Approval 
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of  the  Treasury  Exchange  Control  must 
be  obtained  on  sales  involving  credit 
in  excess  of  180  days. 

The  Export  Payment  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (EPIC),  created  in  1956  under 
a  Commonwealth  Act,  is  chartered  to 
promote  trade  by  providing  insurance 
against  certain  risks,  such  as  nonpay- 
ment, not  normally  available  through 
commercial  channels.  Though  not  estab- 
lished to  earn  a  profit,  the  EPIC  is 
expected    to   earn    a   premium    income 


so  that  it  may  pay  its  way.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  EPIC  are  available  to  grain 
exporters  and  commitments  of  the 
EPIC  are  guaranteed  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government. 

The  Australian  Government  buys 
wheat  from  the  AWB  for  donations 
which  have  been  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  World 
Food  Program,  the  International  Grain 
Arrangement's  (IGA)  Food  Aid  Con- 
vention, and  the  Colombo  Plan. 

Export  facilities  in  Australia  are 
owned  either  by  the  AWB  or  by  the 
various  states'  Bulk  Handling  Authori- 
ties, 30  and  70  percent,  respectively. 

Argentina 

While  other  nations  either  directly 
or  indirectly  subsidize  their  wheat  ex- 
ports, Argentine  grain  exports — through 
a  system  of  export  taxes — have  for 
years  been  a  significant  source  of  Gov- 
ernment revenue. 

The  National  Grain  Board  in  Argen- 
tina has  wide-ranging  powers  similar 
to  those  of  the  Wheat  Boards  in  Canada 
and  Australia.  But  with  the  exception 
of  bilateral  sales  agreements,  such  as 
that  with  Brazil,  the  exportation  of 
wheat  in  Argentina  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  private  trade.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  reserve  the  right  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  exports  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  for  domestic  use 
and  fulfill  bilateral  agreements. 

The  National  Grain  Board  plays  an 
important  role  in  negotiating  a  limited 
number  of  bilateral  agreements  which 
are  then  either  carried  out  by  the  pri- 
vate trade  or  directly  by  the  Grain 
Board.  Presently,  such  bilateral  agree- 
ments exist  with  Brazil  and  Chile.  The 
Grain  Board  also  sells  directly  to  state- 
trading  nations  such  as  Mainland  China 
and  the  USSR. 

Export  taxes,  which  are  set  by  an 
interdepartmental  (Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Commerce)  Government  com- 
mittee, are  levied  against  wheat  and 
other  grains  in  Argentina.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  these  taxes  go  into  the 
general  budget  or  are  allocated  for 
specific  purposes  in  agricultural  and  re- 
lated areas.  The  export  taxes  consist 
of  a  specific  purpose  tax  (5.?  percent 
for  wheat)  which  is  a  constant  and  a 
retention  tax  (17  percent  for  wheat 
since  July  1970)  which  varies  with 
both  the  exchange  rate  and  the  level  of 
world  prices. 

The  export  retention  tax  has  general- 
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ly  been  increased  when  the  peso  is 
devalued  and  then  reduced  periodically 
over  time,  thereby  maintaining  export 
prices  in  terms  of  other  currencies. 
Both  are  levied  against  a  fixed,  periodi- 
cally adjusted  index  price  (instead  of 
the  actual  market  f.o.b.  price  which 
fluctuates  continually)  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars  and  is 
established  for  wheat  and  each  of  the 
other  grains. 

The  index  price  determines  the  ex- 
porter's foreign  exchange  obligation.  It 
is  then  a  minimum  f.o.b.  price  for  for- 
eign exchange  purposes  and  is  changed 
as  world  price  levels  fluctuate. 

Some  export  firms  contend  that  not 
enough  flexibility  exists  in  the  present 
Argentine  system  of  adjusting  the  in- 
dex price  and  retention  tax  to  maintain 
competitiveness  overseas. 

The  ports  in  Argentina  have  some- 
times tended  to  limit  grain  exports, 
since  certain  large  vessels  cannot  be 
handled.  The  water's  depth  at  upriver 
ports  is  only  25  feet  necessitating  "top- 
ping off"  vessels  at  Buenos  Aires  where 
there  is  a  depth  of  34  feet.  All  port 
elevators  are  owned  by  the  Grain  Board 
and  the  trade  pays  for  their  use. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  made 
export  donations  under  the  Food  Aid 
Convention  of  the  IGA. 


United  States 

U.S.  wheat  exports,  now  largely  on 
a  commercial  basis,  are  handled  by  the 
private  trade. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  which  was  extended  in  1968  to 
apply  through  the  1970  crop,  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  which  extends 
through  the  1973  crop,  provide  for  the 
payment  of  a  subsidy  to  exporters 
(export  payment)  when  domestic  price 
levels  are   higher  than   those   overseas. 

Each  afternoon  at  3:31  p.m.  eastern 
time  the  Export  Marketing  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  announces  rates 
per  bushel  for  those  classes  of  wheat 
and  costs  of  exports  where  required  to 
meet  competition.  Separate  rates  are 
announced  for  the  Pacific,  gulf,  and 
east  coasts  (including  the  Great  Lakes). 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
operates  a  credit  program  designed  to 
facilitate  commercial  exports  from  pri- 
vate stocks  to  certain  countries. 

This  program  provides  for  financing 
to  exporters  (not  to  foreign  govern- 
ments) of  up  to  36  months  at  interest 
rates  announced  monthly  by  the  CCC. 
These  rates  have  recently  been  €¥&  per- 
cent per  year  for  U.S.  bank  obligations 
and  7%  percent  for  foreign  bank  obli- 
gations. The  private  firm  then  extends 


credit  to  the  foreign  party  at  a  some- 
what higher  rate. 

Under  provision  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment is  able  to  sell  to  private  firms 
for  export,  at  prices  below  the  domestic 
levels,  stocks  accumulated  under  the 
domestic  price  support  programs. 

The  United  States  also  makes  avail- 
able wheat  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities to  developing  nations  on  con- 
cessional terms  under  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
generally  referred  to  as  Public  Law 
480.  Under  Title  I  of  P.L.  480  three 
types  of  sales  are  made — local  currency 
sales  agreements,  dollar-credit  agree- 
ments, and  convertible  local-currency 
agreements. 

Under  Title  II,  donations  are  made 
directly  to  foreign  governments  through 
nonprofit  organizations  and  through 
the  World  Food  Program.  Obligations 
under  the  Food  Aid  Convention  of  the 
International  Grain  Arrangement  are 
fulfilled  under  the  authority  of  P.L. 
480  programs. 

Export  facilities  in  the  United  States 
are  owned  by  the  exporting  firms,  either 
private  or  cooperative.  The  Government 
owns  no  elevator  space. 
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Wheat:   Supply  and  disappearance  in  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina  and  United  States  for  specified  time  periods 


Year 


Area 


Yield 


Production 


Domestic 
use 


Supply  available  for 
export/carryover  ' 


Exports 


End  of 

mktg.  year 

stocks^ 


Average 

1955/56-1959/60 
1960/61-1964/65 

1965/66 

1966/67 

1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 


Average 

1955/56-1959/60 
1960/61-1964/65 

1965/66 

1966/67 

1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 


Average 

1955/56-1959/60 
1960/61-1964/65 

1965/66 

1966/67 

1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 


Average 

1955/56-1959/60. 

1960/61-1964/65  . 

1965/66 

1966/67 

1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 


Average 

1955/56-1959/60 
1960/61-1964/65  , 

1965/66 

1966/67 

1967/68 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 


22.7 
26.8 
28.3 
29.7 
30.1 
29.4 
25.0 
12.5 


9.9 
15.8 
17.5 
20.8 
22.4 
26.8 
23.4 
15.9 


11.6 
11.7 
11.4 
12.9 
14.4 
14.4 
12.8 
8.2 


49.1 
48.5 
49.6 
49.9 
58.8 
55.3 
47.6 
44.3 


93.3 
102.8 
106.8 
113.3 
125.7 
125.9 
108.8 

80.9 


Marketing   (July-June)  (July-June)  Marketing 


year^ 


Canada  (Mark.  Year  Aug/July) 


Mil.  acres     Bii./acre        Mil.  bu.        Mil.  bu. 


20.5 
20.1 
22.9 
27.8 
19.7 
22.1 
27.4 
26.6 


17.0 
19.3 
14.9 
22.4 
12.4 
20.3 
17.0 
17.9 


19.5 
22.5 
19.6 
17.8 
18.7 
14.7 
20.2 
18.9 


466 
538 
649 
827 
593 
650 
684 
332 


159 
148 
157 
155 
168 
158 
178 
175 


Mil.  bu. 
924 
899 
1,005 
1,092 
1,002 
1,158 
1,358 
1,173 


Australia  (Mark.  Year  Dec/Nov) 


168 
305 
260 
467 

277 
544 
388 
284 


72 
80 
87 
90 
98 
89 
88 
79 


157 
254 
197 
394 
259 
507 
567 
475 


Argentina  (Mark.  Year  Dec/Nov) 


226 
263 
223 
230 
269 
211 
258 
155 


142 
134 
136 
151 
164 
153 
150 
148 


141 
165 
210 

90 
129 
118 
135 

59 


United  States  (Mark.  Year  July/June) 


22.3 
25.2 
26.5 
26.3 
25.9 
28.5 
30.7 
31.1 


21.0 
22.6 
22.9 
25.0 
21.2 
23.7 
25.6 
26.5 


1,095 
1,222 
1,316 
1,312 

1,522 
1,577 
1,460 
1,378 


598 
605 
732 
680 
648 
754 
791 
822 


1,536 
1,850 
1,402 
1,169 
1,300 
1,363 
1,491 
1,442 


Total  four  countries 


1,955 
2,328 
2,448 
2,836 
2,661 
2,982 
2,790 
2,149 


971 
967 
1,112 
1,076 
1,078 
1,154 
1,207 
1,224 


2,758 
3,168 
2,814 
2,745 
2,690 
3,146 
3,551 
3,149 


year= 


Mil.  bu. 

e) 
934 

1,035 
1,157 
1,038 
1,201 
1,387 
1,203 


332 
300 
466 
386 
584 
681 
620 


205 
192 
330 
121 
130 
138 
160 
83 


3,308 
3,066 
2,911 
2,854 
3,290 
3,719 
3,343 


year 


Mil.  bu. 
294 
405 
"^  546 
545 
327 
319 
328 
420 


96 
222 
208 
260 
256 
196 
269 
"^  350 


119 
96 
288 
113 
50 
98 
72 
65 


4S0 
111 
867 
744 
761 
544 
606 
735 


959 
1,444 
1,909 
1,662 
1,394 
1,157 
1,322 
1,570 


year 


Mil  bu. 
294 
407 
^  585 
515 
336 
306 
347 
425 


103 
232 
180 
314 
207 
240 
297 
285 


91 
113 
204 
81 
83 
90 
84 
26 


938 
1,473 
1,836 
1,654 
1,387 
1,180 
1,334 
1,471 


Mil.  bu. 
630 
492 
420 
577 
666 
852 

''  1,011 
748 


54 

22 

17 

80 

52 

267 

270 

190 


50 
52 
6 
9 
46 
28 


51 
33 


1,086 
1,129 

535 
425 
539 
819 
■^  885 
707 


1,820 
1,695 
978 
1.091 
1.303 
1.966 
2,217 
1,678 


Takes  account  of  any  imports.  Includes  the  wheat  equivalent  of  flour.  For  U.S.  other  wheat  products  in  wheat  equiva- 

lent are  included.  3  Farm  stocks  are  included  for  U.S.  and  Canada;  net  changes  in  farm  stocks  for  AustraUa  and  Argentina 

are  reflected  in  domestic  disappearance.         "*  Calculated  by  deducting  Domestic  Use  from  Total  Supply.         '  Sum  of  fiscal  year 
exports,  exports  from  June  30  to  end  of  crop  year,  and  ending  crop  year  stocks.  ^  Information  not  available.  '  Record 

production,  area,  yield,  exports  and  stocks  for  individual  countries  for  time  period  shown.  Crop  and  marketing  year  are  the  same. 
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